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Attribution theory suggests that attributional strles 
aay contribttt-€s^ t'o the*«otivational and p erf orianiie- deficits . , ' 
jEc^guently observed in depressed and lonely populations. An 
Attributional Style Assessment Test (ASAT) ,was created^and 
adiinistered to coU,ege students, along ^with. the Beck Depression 
inventory and the OCLA Loneliness Scale. Corcelatloa?il analyses 
-Revealed distinct* attributional style differenced between, the lore 
lonely and less lonely people, especially when attributions^ wete 
assessed for interpersonal failure situations. The aoriB lone.ly people 
attcibu^eef ^hese failures lore than less lonely people to theix 
unchangeable character defects (abilities a^d personality tr«its) , 
* and less to their changeable behavioral, listates (ef^ott and strategy 
select'ionK ^rall'Cl ^esj^ts were obtained when depression was used 
as the criterion variaDle. A second jstudy using a Modified version of 
th6 ASAT with other college students replicated these findings. 
Results appear to support the theory linking, attributional style to 
Motivational and perfcorMance deficits in loTvely and Repressed 
populations. {^uthor/HRBI 
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'littrlbutional Style of the Lonely and the Depressed 

A person *s mcj^ivation at a task often depends to a great extent ' 

^ ^ • ^ ^ . ^ 

upon personal success expectancies how well- the pterSon expec(cs 

to do at. the task. For instance, people who expect to do well at an 
interpersonal persuasion task woujrj; be more likely to volunteer J:o 
make per^ij^sive telephone appeals f or/ ^ wotthy cause, such as the 
Red Cross. .They would also try harder t<S be persuasive and persist 
longer at making calls. As a consequence of this 'higher mottvatioh, 
these people would probably be more successful ak well. 

->Often, people' with objectively s^ilar abilities and past his- 
tories of ^success and failure' have very different expectancies- 
Different people seem to perceive -^heir successes and failures quite 
differently/ Some may, for instance, "attribute initial failures at 
a telephone persuasion ta^ to their lacH of ability. This a;ttribu- 

4 

taon would imply. more future failures for the- person, .leading to 
lowered succet^s expectancies*, lowered motivation, and poorer perfor- 
mance. Othe^^s may attribute their initial failures to use of the 
wrong pet^suasive strategy, ihis attribution implies that improvement 
^i6, possible in future calls, and thus maintains high success expec- 
tancies, motivation, and performance. 

Much research has examined the general relationship between a 
person's ^ttributional' style, expejztancies, levej. of motivation, and 
performance. Research on aphi^ment motivation, for instance, has 
shovm that people low. in achievement motivation tend to attribute 
their^ failures to a lack of ability, while pdople high in achievement » 
.ftiotivation tend to attribute their failures to* a lack of effort. 
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Researchers in the achievement domain have also shovm thsrt experimental 
manipulation of attriWions prodades corresponding changes in moti- 
vation and perfomance.. /(See We^^eI^,* 1972, 1974, 1979 for reviews 
of much of this literature.) • >* - " 

' More recently, a number- of theorists have'applied attributipnal 
■models from t^e -achievement mof^ration literature to the clinical 
■problems of depression (c.f. Abramson, Seligman, & Teasdale, 1978;,, 
Weiner,"'l979; Wein?r & Litman-Adize, 1978) and lonelinegsV(Peplau, 
Russell, & Heim, 1979)." The basic premise of this.work has been ^ 
that a person suffering f rem such symptoms consistently explains - 
events in a self -defeatirig fashion,- and this attributional style 
lowers the person's success expectancies, motivation, and performance, 
thus, sustaining the symptom. One goal of .these studies has been to 
undet^tand thi^jirocess in order to id^ntify^potentially useful clini- 
cal interventions. if this premise iS valid, then certain implications 
should follow. Jirjt, different levels ©f loneliness and depression ,^ 
should be. assoqiated witt> differences in attributional st^l^: Second, 
changing a persoir's attributional style should produce corresponding" 
changes in success expectancies, motivation, and performance. ^ 

The present studies were designed to addressT the first question -- 
the existence of d if ferei^t '.attributional styles as a function of 

t ■ . ■ ^ 

level 6f depression and loneliness. The second question — ' concerning 
the experimental manipulation of these attributional styles -- is * 
addressed b'y Anderson*.(JIote 1) . Before describing^t^e present studies, 
a brief review of past^research on the atWibutional styles ofi de- 
pressed and lonel^^oups is in o^der, . , ^ 
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• ^ AttributioilaFStyl^ of the Lonely and the DepreseeKi 

There have been no published empirical reports -on the relationship 
of attribution style to* loneliness. Hpwever, Peplau, Russell, and 
Heim (1979) have proposed that lonely people will make more internal 
and stable attributions *for fall\ite, and more ^external and unstable 
attributions for success than non-lohely people. 

The attributional basis of depression has been investigated- 

more thoroughly, particularly by researchers interested in the 

1 ' y ■ \ ' ' 

V^leamed' heI^Hessn?sS" explanatioh of degression (Seligm^an, 1975; 

Hiroto, 1974; Klein, Fencil-Mbrse, & Seligman; 1976'; Miiler S'Seligrnan,* 

1975)\ Seligman, Abramson, Semmel, & Von Baeyer (1979) 'created an 

attributional style questionnaire consisting of l^^^sltuations . 

Subjects were to imagine themselves in different situations, wrifl^e 

down" the, one major cause of the outcome.; and to rate, that c^use on 

^ • 
inteimality, stability, globalility, and importance, ysing only items 

that were rated as important to' the suliject, a score on eacf» of the three 

dijnensions wast dferived; tf\ese "scores were then correlated with de- 

pre?sion as measured by the Beck depression Inventory. For bad 

outcomes (failures), depressed subjects reported causes that they 

rated as more internal, stable, and ^idbaX than non-depressed subjects; 

for gcxod outcomes (successes), depressed subjects' attributions were , 

more external and unstable but not more, specif ic th^i tho^e of non-j, 

depressed subjects. ^ 

Other investigators have also examined the attribiltional style 
of depressed, people. Kuiper (1978)l measured attributions ^or success 
or failure on a word-association task. Depressed subjects made more_ 
internal attributidns (ability and effort) for failures than did rton- 
depressed subjects, but there wer\^no differences along the stability 
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dimension. In a study by RixLey (1978), subjects engaged in a nuniber 
guessing task, ^ and rated the importqf^ce of. 4 attj^ibutionaL factors 
ability, task difficulty* effort, and Luck iri producing their ^ 
outcome. Depressed subjects rated internal caases (effort and 
ability) to be more -important- determinants of failure ljut Letss*, 
injportant determinants of success. There were *no differences, - 
though^ in ratings of' external causes (Luck 'and task difficulty), 
stable causes (ability and taisk difficulty) and unstable, causes 
(liick 'and effort). 

In another study ' Oanoff-BuOman, 1979), depressed 'and nonde- 
pressed subjects imagined themselves in each of four sqena^ios 
containing negative outcomes .(e.g., a car accident, a social rejec- 
tion) and rated hovf mucl) of the blamp. was due to the /'Tcind of person 
you are" (characteroLogical blame)' to ?'wh&t ypu did" (behavioral 
■blame), to chance /'to other pfeople, and to the environment. Ke- 
press^ ^subjects rated fhe charaterological blamfe higher than did 
nondepressed subjects,. 

Finally, Klein, FenciUMorse , t Seligmari" (1976)^ reported a 
study ill- which depressed and rjondepressed subjects rated the extent 
to .which theilf outcome on an anagram task was due to ability and 
task ^if f iculty^. On an "internality" index (difference between 
'ratings of ability and task difficulty) I the depressed subjects 
attributed failure more to internal 'factors than. did nondepressed 
. subjects. There jwere ^o dignif icant differen^fes in the success 
condition. ^ 



Overall,, these studies do prV^vide evidence of the existence of 
a "depressive" attrJbutional styie that theoreticdlly could lead to 
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the motivatloiiaL and* performance deficits frequently observed in 
clinical populations, Tl>ere are /•however, several methodological 
issues that need clarification. Jttost^of the studies have offered 



subjects attributional alternatives that are based on a dimensional 

model of attributions for achievement situations. These alternatives 

were not originally intfended to explain "clinical phenomena and, 

may not span the domain of people's natural explanations for* inter- 

personal outcomes ; -tliey may not even be expressed, in the attribu- 

tionaj. language of most pepple. That is, the dimensions of inter* 

nality,, stability, controllability ^rid' globality may be useful from 

a theoretical point of view, but befor^we can create appropriate 

clinidal interventions, we need to understand the mogt commqn.^y/ays 

that people express theij? attributions, in everyday life. By im- 

posing a theoretical structure on subjects in the initial stages - 

of a research problem; the theoretician risks missing/other critical 

attributional fact9rs (cf. Falbo &.Beck,"J.979) / . ^ 

' ' In addition, the, theoretical dimensions of attributions are 

generally portrayed as orthogonal to each other^ yet in practice ^ 

the* most tonnmohly used explanations may show a Correlation between 

vnderlying dimensions. ^If the underlying dimjensibns are not inde- . 

pendent of each other^, there may be no theoi^etical advantage to 

using the^e Labels instead of, the subjects' origipaL atfibutionaL 
■ • . ) • • • ' 

vocatJliLary . 

Finally, most previous studies have focused on attributions for 
rion- interpersonal '(usually cognitive) tasks such as solving anagrams 
and arithmeti<; proWems. (the Seligman et al. , 1979, study was an 
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'exception to this, trend.) When v>e try to generalize Jp fcl'inical^ , ^ . • 
•situations, however, interpersonal tasks likp getting along ^ 
with people, 'forming and maintaining^riendships, being assertive 
with others*-- become especially important- Symptoms lik6 depre's- 
sion and loneliness dre, to a ,large e-xtent, reducible to interper- ^ 
sonal processes (Horowitz S French, 1979; Horowitz, French & Anderson,' 
1981; Horowitz, Frehch,^ Lapid, and We.ckler, 1981), thus emphasizing 
the ne«d to examine attributional processes in , an* interpersonal 
^:ontext.- (For more detailed, critiques of research in this area, 
see Anderson & Jennings, 1980; Falbo & Beck, 1979; 'Wortman & 

Dintzer, 1978.) ^ ' . ' ' 

For the^e reasons we decided to re-exa^nine depressed and lonely ^ 
people's attributional style using categories that were developed 
empirically. These categories were formed from the spontaneous 
attributions of large sample of subjects. We identified the 
attributions that occurred naturalistically for a standard set of v 
^tuations and classified them into 6. categories', without regard 
to hypothetical underlying dimensions. In tljiat way, we ^id not>. 
impose on the subject dimensions tha*"t may pot be orthogonal, nor 
categories that may be stylistically unnatural, nor alternatives 
that may overlook particular attributions that subjects normally 
make. Purthermore , we compared situations that are interpersonal 
with situations that ar^ not interpersonal. ^ ' 

^ Experiment 1 ' • 

— 7 ■ / 

Method 

The Attributi onAl Stvl^ Assessment 'Test . Twenty-two items 
* — ; I •> f . 

written' that described sittlatioris famlliaf/to students. Half 
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were interpersonal, the other half vere noninterpersonal^ and eadr 
coul.d be paired with an outcome describing ejLther a suctess'or a • 
failure^, example of an interpersonal jsuccess is: 'Tou have 
' just attended a^^party for new students and have made siome new* 
friends." Ai) example of a nonint'erpersohal fallm^e Is! "You have* 
just failed the midterm test' in a class." ^ ' ^ 

Twelve situations vlere selected at random and presented to a 
group of 30 pr&test subjects; 6 items were presented as success.^, 

.6 as failures. The subjects' task was to imagine themselves in ^ \^ 
each situation, and to write; out the most likely cause tor that 
outcome. Then these open-ended -^responses wer^ examined independently 
by three psychologists who identified, meaningful categories th^t 
included all the reported attributions.^ 

^ Six categories resulted: (1) the strategy attribution explained 
the outcome in terms of t?he person's 'particular approach, tactic, 
or method; (2) the ability attribution explained the outcome in ' 
terms of the person's competence (or lack of qompetencel, (3) the 
effort vattribut ion explained the outcome in tervns of how^ hard the 
person had tried; (4) the personality trait 'attrib^jft ion ebiplained 
the outcome in terms of some pervasiv^ characteristic bf th? person 
o^her than ability; (S) the mood attribution explained the outcome 
in terms of a transitory mood state; (t) the external circumstancds • 
attribution explained the outcome in terms of any remaining e^xternal 
circumstances beyond the person's control- 
Ten psychology g^uat^ students, who wei^e unfamiliai! with the 
purpose of the study, were .asked to classify the original free * • 
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responses into the Six categoriek- A category labeled "none 'of the 

* * • 

above" was atJcled for causes* that did not s6em to fit' the six attri- 

butibnal categories. Less^than 2% of the categorizations fell into 

this category; and they verp mainly due to responses that were 

irrelevant to -the situation; The six attuibutiona-l categories were 

therefore broad enough >to include mo^.t of, the VDrigingl free-reSponse 

attributions of the original , free-response attributions. It is 

interesting to note that ths situations of 'the present study did not 

seem to elicit luck and task difficulty as conmon attributions (cf. 

Weiner, 1972). Furthermore, two different attributions, the abilit-V. 

and trait attr»ibutions could both b.e described as stable and internal 

they both einphasize -relatively entfu'ring, unchangeable characteristics 

of the person. Two further attributions, the -effort and stratep;y, . 

attributions, coald both be described as unstable and' internal; g, 

♦ 

they both emphasize changeable, situationally-specific" variations 
in behavior. The distinction between these two types of attribu- 
tions has also been noted by Janoff-Bulman (1979) . ^ ^^ 
*' ^rVediction of'|he relationship between attri^utional style 
and loneliness and depression cian n6w be further specified. .The 
relatively low success expectancies, moti ation and performance , 
of lonely and depressed people is seen as a result of an attribu- 
tional style' that most likely consists of 'making more chara<^ter- 
' ©logical (Ability and' Trait) and Jewer behavioral (Strategy and 
Effort) attribution^ for their failures thin non-lonely and^ non- 
depressed people. . , \ 

' The next step waa to insure that the situations were clearly 
interpersonal pr clearly noninterpersofial. All 22 situation^ ^ 
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vere presented to 20 new subjects who rated ea^ situation on a 9 point 

scale'' anchored!, at '^not a±' all interpersonal" (I) and'VerJ interpersonal'* 

(9)^ The mean ratings of the noninterpersflnal situ3ti,ons rai>ged from 
* - ■ . ' - 

1.70 tcf H.15, wljile the. mean ratings of interpersonal situations ' ./ 

ranged from 6.20 to 8. 05, Each of the interpersonal situ^tion^ was 

rated significantly moi?e interj^ersonal than each of the noninterpersopal ' 

situations; ' all ts(l^) ^.70r-g5^- .001. We selected 5 interpersonal 

and 5 noniuterpersanal situations from this pool to include in the 

questionnaire. Each situation WcfeN^pres^ed both as a success and as 

a failure, yielding a total of 20 item's*-- 5 interpersonal successes, 

^ interpersonal failures, 5 noninterpersonal successes ojpji 5 noninter-, 

perspnal failures. Along with eaqh item, we provided the six altefna- 

/ ' " ' ^ ' 

tive reasons (or attributions) to explain th^ outcome. Here is an ^ ^ 

' * 

e)«9mple of an interpersonal failure^ item: 

"You have' judt attended a party for new students and failed to 
make any new friends.*! 

a. I used the wrong strategy to meet\ people. ^ ^ 

b. I am not' good at. meeting peop^le at parties. 

c. I did not try very hard to meet nev^ peoplfe. ^ 
^- d. I do not have the personality traits necessary for 

^ meeting new people. ^ 
• ' e, I was not in the right mood for meeting new people, 

f . Other circumstances (people, situations, etc.) . 
produced this outcome. 

Subjects responding to the questionnaire were asked to imagine 

X ' \ ' ' 

themsjelves in each situqtionXgnd to consider each possible reason 

\ ■ ' ' ■ 

' * t 

' V. 11. 
< I 
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that might explain, why the situation- had turned out as it did. 
Subjects were asked to circle the one ;?easpn that best explained 
the outcome, iVa forced' choicte format. . The final version bf the / 
Attributional StyU' Assessment Test can be obtained by ;^riting to 

/ 

"the senior author. . ' ' f 

^ Proc edure . The. Attributional Style Assessment- Tes't- (ASA/T) , 

the liCLA' Loneliness Scale' (Russell, Peplau,' & Fsrguson, 1978)' and 
\the Beck Depression Inventory (Beck, ^1967) w'ere included in a 
questionnaire packet ^iven to approximately .600 introductory psy- 
chology, student*, at Stanford.JDniversity. Abou^ 400 packets were 
returned, and some of these we're incomplete. Of these, 298 people 
correctly .completed both the ASAT and the Loneliness Scale;- 30*+ 
people correctly completed both the ASAT and the Beck Depresseion' 
2 . . - 




Inventqry. 

■ ■ ' .' " J 

Resiilts and Discussion 



'Each subject's responses were scored to show the relative 
• frequenc5f of- each type of attribution for edch of the four types 



of situations.. Tlfi^ results* are shoita in Table 1. It is interesting 
to note that .effort was the sihgll**most convron attribution. Ali, ^ 
the trait attribution 'was chosen .rather infrequently. 

, Then, for each type of situation, the number of times a person 
chose a given attributional category was correlated wtth \iis or her 
^ score on the 'loneliness scale. Th^se correlations are reported in ^ 
Table 2. Because of the large number of .correlation coefficients, 
we adopted a stringent critarion of significance, a = .Ol.' Table ✓ 
2 shows that the loneliness scores" correlated significantly with 
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. ^ ■ ^. f . ' 

' " , , Insert Table l"and Table 2 about here 
, • , • ^ 

tl>e number of ability attributions for failure situations, parti- 
cularljy for -interpersonal failures. .Similarly, fbr interpersonal 

"failures the relative frequency of trait attribution^ correlated 
significantly with the 'Xohejiness. scores • /Thus, the predicted 
<ittributionab style^ of lone^ly, people ewrged for situations des- 
cribiTig interpersonal failures. Lonely peo'i)le more often attributed 
interp'ersonal failures to unchangeable personal characteristics -* 

^a lacK.of ability or^an Inadequacy in some personality trait. Con- 
versely, less, lonely people more often ^pttributed interpersonal 
failures t6 having use^^^e V^ong strategy or h^vihg exerted in- • / 
sufficient effort — short term ^havipral causes that a sutject 
could choQse to. modify on future occasions. The pattern wre 
similar for noninterpersonal failures but uniformly slower. These 
results are consistent with the conception, of loneliness as primarily 
an inteT^per^onal problient- ^ - f ^ " « ^ ^ 

""Correlations^for successful 'outco?tes were n|t particularly 
noteworthy,' except for the cotrelationg involving the frfiqirency 
of the atytribution "other circumstances /V/ People with higher 
loneliness scores njoyS often used this rather vtigue attribution. , 
Apparent ly^ for lonely people, successes are explained by ^ague 
factors that, are riot tmder the subject; s control. ^ 

^ The correlations between^t^hfe frequency of an attribution and \ 
the scores of depression showed 'a ^similar pattern, 'a^ reported 
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in.T^le 3. Again, -the attsjibutional style correlated with^the 
of depression primarily for 6ituation§ describing interpersonal 

• . f - ■ . • ■ 

Insq^jt Taljlfe' 6 about- Here /* 
^ • • , • , ^ ^ 

. failurea^- ' Highly depressed subjects ascribed their interpersonal 
failure^ to*'a lack of ability *»nd to an inadequacy iii some person- ^ 
ality trait — again, both'imchangeable personal characteristics. 
Less depressed people tended .td attribute interpersonal failures to 
havirig used the wrong strategy or exerting insufficient effort -- 

, both being changeable,, behavioral mistalceS. Also, as with the 
loneliness vari£(ble, the degree of depression correlated signif^antly 
v|3Lth the ,use of the vague "other circvimstances" as an explanation 
for interpersonal. successes . 

It thus seems that lonely and nonlonely people (as well As 

■ depressed and nonde£)ressed^pple) differ in their attributioipal 
styl!^with respect to' ini^ ^ Jfenal failures . .The finding that the 
relatiQtiships are weaker fds "noninterperSoiiai situati||!ms (or nol^ ^ 
present' at fill for *succe8s^) may , help, explain-- some in'consistericies^ 
ifl the jstu^ies reviewed earlier. These incons^tenc^j^s, for the 
most part, .resulte^l f rom* assessing, attfibutions* for noiiin1;erperspnal 
tasks or. for successftil outcomes. The present results sugge&t 
that interpersonal failure. is the most discriminating type of 
Situation- 

Composite measure . As we hypothesized previously, several 
attr«ilbutional categories have direct implications for predicting a 
person^s motivational and performance levels. For example; Suppose 
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a person attributes a failure to relatively stable (unchangeable) 
personal defects (like a lack of ability) . . The p^erson would then 
^ave no reason to try harder on future occasions or to exp^eriment . 
<fith other strategies. Stable, or permanent, defects of this type 
could not be changed, so a person who selects such attributions 

t 

would be more apt to give up hope, resulting in lowered expectancies, 

lowered motivation, and poorer performance. Thus, people who select 

ability and trait attributions to explain failures should show an 

impairment in motivation and performance, while those who select 

the effort and strategy attributions should show higher » levels of 

-motivation and 'performance. 

We therefore devised a single measure that would describe' a 
* * 
subject *s tendency to ascribe failures to effort and strategy, ' 

rather than to ability and trait. For each subject we calculated 
a score based on the number of strategy plus effort ^attributions minus 
the number of ability plus trait attribution^* " This tndex can l?e " 
taken as a measure of the subject's perception of the ^apparent 
changeability" of once-failed situations; itlTcatled the "change-- 
ability index." v ' ^ 

This index Was calculated separately for each of the four types 

r 

of situations on the ASAT. For situations of in'terpepsqnal failure, 

m 

the correlation between the changeability index and loneliness was 
-.^lio'Cp < .001); that between the changeability index and depression 
was -.350 .001). Fpr noninterperson^l failures, the correla- 

tions wer^ -.201 for loneliness and -.202 for depression; botl^ 
£s < .001.' The corr*esponding correlations for success situations 
were uniformly weaker: and generally non-significant. 
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• ' *^ Thus, the data suggest That there is a negative attributional 
style associated with th^ p:l^oblems of loneliness and depression. 
This style priyiarily operates ''with respect to interpersonal failures; 
which the .more lonely and depressed subjects attribute to a lack 
of ability or to a personalitfy^efect. Situations describing sue* . 
cesses did notf yiel^ gjny systematic attributional style, although 
there was a tendency for lonely^and depressed people to credit. their ^ 
successes to the vague attribution "Other circumstances." These 
results suggest that studaef^flf lonely an^ depressed people should 
examine interpersonal tasks aftfl: settings, r?ther than noninter- ^ 
personal ones like those -Anvolving anagrams or'arithmetic problems. 
(See Anderson & Jennings ^*19 80, and Jennings, Note 2, for a dis- 
cussion of other problente in using sirfple, noninterpers'opal tasks 

w 

in the study'of attributions and motivation.) 

Tp further extend ^d validate the findings of this study, a 
conceptual replication was conducted. ^ 

E?[Deriment> 2 

" V According to the results of Experiment 1, depressed people 
and lonely people mainly ascribe interpersonal failures to, factors 
that we have called ability, trait, effort, and strategy attributions 
Furthermore, as Table i»showed, trait at):ributions were relatively 
urtcoirenoh. so th'e critical list of attributiorfs can be reduucd to 
three. The Attributional Style Assessment Test was t>ierefote sim- 
plified b%-offering only three attributional alternatives .for each 
situation^^ In Experiment 2, we demonstrated that this simplifica- 
tlon.'does not alter |he^elationship reported aWve. , ^ • 
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Method 

Th^ ASAT was modified iA two ways. -Firsts we added enou^ ^ 
new' itepis to produce nine items for each type, of- situation (inter- 
personal* success, Interpersonal failure, noninterpersonal success^ 
noninterpersonal failure). Second, only three attributional choices 

were offered for each situation," namely, those for ability, effort, 
1 

' • • \ 

' and strategy alternatives. 

The ASAT*was administered, along with the UCLA Loneliness , 
' . Scale and the Beck. Depression Inventory, to approximately 200 students 

in an introductory psychology class at Stanford Iftiiversity. Of the ^ 
^students who returned the ASAT, 121 completed the Beck Depression 

Inventory and 117 also .completed the UCLA Lonetftness Scale. 

Results ' ■ , 

FOr each subject we computed the relative frequency of each 
type of 'attributionaUx:hoice for each type of situation. The re- 
• suiting Qorr^elations between the relative frequency of each at- 
tributjonal choice/ on the one hand, ^4 the scores of loneliness 
and depression on the other are shown in Table ^. The results in 



Insert Table '^"^out here^^ 



• Table ^ -^re very similar to. those of experiment 1. For situations 
describing interpersonal failure, the attributional style was re- 

♦ l^^J:ed to the subject's degree of loneliness or depression. That 
is lonely people and depressed people made significantly more 
ability attributions to account for their interpersonal failures. 
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The ' shortened list of attributional alternatives did not alter the '* • 

i ' ° I ^ 1 3 * ' 

pattern of ' correlations observed in Experiment 1.^ 

Discussion ' • • - 

An atttjibutional explanation of depression and loneliness con- 

t 

tains at least two distinct hypotheses.. One is tt;at depressed and lonely 

' ' ' ' ( » * 
peopltt-^iffep in*the nkture of their attributiojial style, ascribing 

Interpersonal^ failures to permanent defects in themselves. Such a. 

self-conception is implied in discussions of helplessness (Abramson 

et al., 1978), pessimism (Beck, 1967), and lowered self-efficacy 

» 

(Bemdura, 1977). The present study has 'supported this hypothesis. 
The results showed that depressed and lonely people ascribe inter- f 
3jersonal failures to relatively permanervf^ (stable) defects in them- 
selves,'' ^uch as a failure in, their. ability. S<^<te the trait at- 
tribution occurred rather infrequently, a lack of ability was the 

ma'jof' ?ttrilijrfeion used, by depressed and lonely people to. explain 

• '% ' ' • ' ' ' ' 
their failures-- ^ 

' An attributional explanation of ^pression also implies that 
people-*w?io 'ascribe interpersohal- f aili<^?s to a lack of ability J 
•suffer from a lower level of motivatibn, hence, a lower level of 
perfomiante. " This hypothesis ^implies that attributions can be 
altered experimentally so as to raise a depressed person's level 
of motivation' and performance. It may be possible, for exan^le, 
to persuade depressed/ subjects that .they can successfully exert 
more effort or adopt be€ter strategies to overcome ^prlor inter- 
. personal failures-. Anetersort (Note 1) has reported one successful 
test of' this hypothesis, and her experiments are plannedi ^ 
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A question that merits additional consideration concerns why , 
the charactefristic attributional style of depressed and lonely people 
mainly occurretf JPoi* Interpersonal situations. ^1% is posilible, for 
example, that depressed and lonely peopfe. do«exhibit gefH^ne skills 
deficits in interpersonal situations. Gotlib and flsarndwi^C1979) 
examine^ the abilitjf of depressed "tod nondepres^ed people on two 
tasks, an in^^rsonal task and ^v. interpersonal task. ^Theip study 
showed impaired performance on the interpersonal task but not on 
the impersonal one. However, it is still npt clear whether the de- 
pressed subjects^ impairment reflects a genuine skill deficit or 
a motivatio/ial one, A purely motivational deficit coul^ probably 
be altered^ through persuasive' conrnanic at ions , while a skitl deficit 

would require remedial training. Such issues wilt be explored 

* *• 

in future researcH, * / 

Finally, we would like to connment on a broader methodological 
issue. In the present^studies we have gunned the use of prede- 
termined attributional factors, categories, or dijnensionB^ and 
formalized scales or measures o^ attributional style. It is our 
position that researchers need to determine exactly which attribu- 
tions are relevant to their subject population for the particular- 

■ f 

type of situation under investigation. These "naive attributions" 
are likely to be different in different situations and in different 
t)opulations . Once^ pretesting has shown winiclj attributipns are f re - 
quently and spontan^usly made, the investigator can then adapt ^ 
his Or her th«oretieal system to the subjects' perceptions of the 
domain. (' Impoi'irig ^ne's theories from the Outset, thou^, will 
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often lead t^ ionfirmation of a theojry that is, at be^t only partially 
correct; at the same time, reliance on on^'s prior theories Reduces 
the oppprtunity to malce*iew' discoveries* ^ * 

^ More to tiie^oint, althou^ we developed two versions of .the 
ASAT in the^present studies, vwe do not claim thai; the attributional 
factoBs we discovered are the ^est." 'They were, however, the jmost 
appropriate for our population of subjects and situations, hopefully, 
others will find this ^ approach to the study of attributions to be 
a useful one. 
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Reference Notes ^ ■ ^ » , ^ 

Anderson, C.A. ^fat^vatfonal and performance deficit s in inter- 
personal settings: The effect of attributional. style . Manuscript * 
submitted for publication, 1981. . ^ * 

Jennings, D.L. Effects of- attributing failure to ineffective 
strategies . Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Stanford Uni- < 
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pootnotes 

In addition, 'subjects were ask'ed to rate 'each reason to show' 
■ how nnjch, tin their experience, it woi4.1* have contributed toward 




r^o^ontriiiited much, t<^ the outcome .| .^R^W^s frot>, tT|? 'aijalySie 
of i'tn^^? imfioet&nce ratings were veri?, s'imilajj^sto tlxos^ reported 
, for Wl forced c'hqice data\ and lead jfo'the ^me contlufeions/ 
Since ti^ fQrced. choice format yields '^ery sin|lar ^resvilts, and 
is a more useful methodologies tool (it is.ea^iqr for the sijb- 
ject to complete, .and is more easily sopred only the data tro'm » 
thi^ forced choice Jorrpat/are reported. " * ^^^^ 

The overall correl^on between UCLA lioneliness Scale scores 
and Beck Efepression Inventory scores, as expected, 'was fairly 
strong, £_= .588, £ < .001, n » 297, 

In a paper on -the effects of -strategy attributions on success 

expectancies following initial failure, Anderson & Jennings 
/ 

^ (1980) alluded tp a st;udy by Ande;rson,' Fr.ench, and Horowitz 

! ■ ' ' ' 

showing no significant correlation between effort attributions 

and loneliness, depression, and shyiiess. Those results were, 

obtained in the^fipst study'of this series, but did'-not repli- 

cate in the two *pi*esent experiments. We suspect that the 

faiilure to find differences in effort attributions in that ini- 

tial study was-due to sampling error combined 'with a relatively 

•^small sample size of approximately 5$. For this reason, the 

' results of that study will not be further re^orte^- 
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* Tai)le*l. "Relative frequency of • Attribution 
Choices by Sltuatlpn- Type. 

Situation Type. 
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Attrlbutlonal 
Category ** 



Table .2. Correlations between Forced Choice Attributions 
and Loneliness by Situation Type (N =^8) . 



Interpersonal 
Failure 



Situation Type 
Nonlnterpersonal 

r 

Failure 



Interpersonal 
Success 



Nonlnt^e^sonal 
Success 



Strategy 
Ability 
Effort ' ' 
^ralt • 
Mood 

External 
Circumstances 



AS2** 
-.156* 

.296** 
-.121 
-.1211 



-.156* 

.157** 
-.069 
' .081+ 

■ 

.027 



-.109 

-.063 
-.091 
-.009 
^ .31+8** 



-.129 ' 
' .089 . 
-.135 
-.022 

.032 

.21+3** 



* p< .01 

**p <.001 



Table 3 Correlations betwfeen Forced Cholpe Attributions 
and pepresslon by Situation Type (N » 3W) / 

* 

Situation Type 



Attributioijal 
Category 



InterperaonaL 
Failure 



Nonint e r pe rsona 1 
Failure 



Interpersonarl 
Success 



) 

Sti^ategy 
Ability • 




f 

..-.L72** . 
.\30it** 




-.lot" 

. L5«*** 


^ -.L2«t ■ 
/ -.079 


Effort 




-."156* 




' -.ILL 


-.03L 


Trait 




.204** 




.'lis 


..0L9 , , 


Mood- 




"»-.037 

* 




.0«*6 


-.013 


iExtemal 








-.001 


.2H5** 


Circupdtances 


♦ 











Noninterpersonal 
Success 



-.L09 

'oL3 
-To29' 
.09S 
.093 
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Table if^ Correlations between Forced Choice Attributions and Loneliness . 
and Depression by Situation Type. 

■ - /> ■ •■ ' 



Biterpersonal 
Failure 



Situation ^ype 

Non interpersonal 
Failure 



Interpersojial ttonlnterpersonal 
Success Succe|s 



Loneliness (M«I17) 

/ 

Strategy 
Abi^lity ; 



Effort 



/ 



DepreflC8ioi^{I^l2l) 
Strategy 
Ability 

• ; 

Effcrbt 

/ 



* a'< ♦.01 
**5 < .001 



-.250** 
-.222* 

I 

-.133 

.372** 
-.28^** 



-.153 

.mi 

.019 

-.tl8 
.272** 

-.itfo 



■.063 
.171 
.223* 

.039 
.029 
.071 



-.059 
-.079 




